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ADEN PROTECTORATE. 27 Oct.—It was stated that, during a visi 
of the Governor of Aden to the Yemen, frontier disputes and trouble 
had been the chief questions discussed with the Yemen Government, 


ALGERIA. 31 Oct.—Terrorism. About thirty terrorist outrages wer 
staged in different parts of the country causing ten deaths in all. The 
Aurés region in the mountainous Department of Constantine was the 
most seriously affected area, attacks being made at Batna, at Biskra, and 
at Khenchela. Outrages also occurred in Algiers and in the Department 
of Oran. 

1 Nov.—The hamlet of Arris in the Aurés region was cut off by 
terrorists until a military column relieved it. 

It was announced that in response to a request for reinforcements 
from the Governor-General three companies of security troops and three 
battalions of parachute troops were being despatched from France. 

Anti-French broadcast to terrorists (see / gypt). 

French protest to Egypt re broadcasts (see France). 

2 Nov.—M. Léonard, the Governor-General, said the acts of terror- 
ism showed signs of close co-ordination and seemed to have been 
organized from abroad. He thought the outbreak was connected with 
the current session of the United Nations, and he disclosed that the 
terrorists possessed ‘some hundreds’ of rifles distributed among little 
groups all over the country. 

A big terrorist attack was made in the region of Ouldjal, about sixty 
miles east of Biskra. 

3 Nov.—Terrorists still held control of the village of Foum Toub, 
thirty-five miles south of Batna, in the Aurés region. 

About 130 arrests were made all over the country. 


ARGENTINA. 28 Oct.—Naturalization Law. The new naturaliz- 
tion law was officially promulgated. It granted voluntary Argentine 
citizenship to foreigners with two years’ residence in the country, and 
imposed automatic naturalization on foreigners with five years’ resi- 
dence unless they expressly stated their unwillingness io be naturalized, 


AUSTRALIA. 28 Oct.—Tariffs. Amended customs duties to give more 
protection to Australian industries were introduced in the Feder 
Parliament. 

2 Nov.—Dutch New Guinea. Mr Casey, Minister for External 
Affairs, speaking in the House of Representatives, criticized Indonesia 
for raising the question of the sovereignty of Dutch New Guinea before 
the United Nations, saying that the Netherlands had complete 
sovereignty and had no intention of surrendering it under external 
pressure, and that Indonesia’s action could only turn a dormant into a0 
active dispute. 

3 Nov.—Dock Strike. The federal council of the Waterside Workers 
Federation ordered a general strike in protest against a proposed amen¢- 
ment to the Stevedoring Industry Act, designed to overcome shortages 
of labour causing delays in the turn-round of ships. 
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The Parliamentary Labour Party unanimously passed a resolution 
supporting the Union’s opposition to the new legislation. 

Mr Holt, Minister of Labour, who condemned the strike as a typical 
example of the disruptive technique of the Communist leadership in the 
union, told Parliament that the Government was ready to take any 
action necessary to meet the union’s challenge. 


AUSTRIA. 29 Oct.—The Soviet Union rejected an allied proposal to 
restore to the Austrian Government complete control over its own 
frontiers. 
30 Oct.—Herr Raab, the Chancellor, made another appeal to the 
four Powers to meet soon to conclude an Austrian peace treaty. 
Nov.—Austrians in Germany. The Government and represen- 
tatives of all the parties in Parliament expressed concern over a decision 
of the German Federal Court of Administration that all Austrians 
living in Germany were to be considered as German citizens because the 
law by which Austria was incorporated into Germany in 1938 had never 
been repealed by Germany. Herr Raab, the Chancellor, said that the 
Austrian authorities would not consider themselves bound by the 
decision. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 2 Nov.—Report of the Constitutional Committee 
(see Great Britain). 

Mrs Jagan, secretary of the P.P.P. and seven other party members, 
were found guilty of holding an illegal procession in April. Mrs Jagan 
was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. The other defendants 
also chose to go to prison rather than pay fines. 


BURMA. 21 Oct.—It was announced that Government forces had 
killed twenty-five of a combined force of 300 Karen rebels and Com- 
munists who had attacked an outpost at Pyu, 130 miles north of 
Rangoon. 

31 Oct.—Karen rebels raided and looted Mokpalin, an important 
rail and river junction sixty miles north-east of Rangoon. Forty promin- 
ent people were carried off as hostages. 


CHINA. 23 Oct.—Mr Nehru. Mr Nehru, Prime Minister of India, 
who was on a visit to China, addressing a public meeting in Peking, 
said that although China and India had suffered at the hands of others 
in past years ‘I hope we shall bear no grudge against them and hope 
others will not interfere with us’. China and India had attained freedom 
pursuing different paths. Their emergence as sovereign countries, 
together with others in Asia, had changed the face of the continent and 
anew equilibrium was gradually arising in the place of the old which 
had resulted in the domination of Asia. He said that mankind should 
try to build a new world based on friendly co-operation where there 
would be no domination or exploitation. : 

31 Oct.—Release of Japanese ‘war criminals’ (see fapan). 

1 Nov.—Return of fishing boats to Japan (see fapan). 
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China (continued) 

Hostilities. Peking Radio said that forty-seven Nationalist aircraj 
had dropped sixteen bombs on Fukein province and claimed that tw 
aircraft had been shot down (see also Formosa). 

A naval unit heavily bombarded Nationalist forces on Pai Chu 
island, at the mouth of the Min river in Fukien province. 

2 Nov.—Peking Radio stated that, following an aerial bombardment 
of the Nationalist-held Tachen Islands, Communist artillery had started 
a bombardment of Chinese Nationalist forces on Yi Kiang Shan island, 
eight miles north of the Tachen group. It also claimed the shooting 
down of eight Nationalist aircraft making sorties from Quemoy. 

3 Nov.—Acceptance of compensation claim for shot down Skymaster 
(see Great Britain). 


Mt 

CUBA. 27 Oct.—It was announced that army intelligence and police eo“ 
had discovered an arsenal of modern arms valued at £180,000 hidden in Bro 
the basement home of a deputy who had recently been imprisoned for fg“ 
his connection with terrorist activities. = 
1 Nov.—Presidential Election. Polling for the presidential election I 
took place, following the rejection of a petition by the Opposition candi- the 


date, Dr Grau, for a ten-day postponement. He had claimed numerous 
cases of coercion by the military in the provinces and the absence of his 
proper guarantees for freedom to vote. After the rejection of his Nas 
petition Opposition leaders recommended supporters to abstain from J T 
voting and many did so. 
2 Nov.—It was announced that Gen. Fulgencio Batista had been re i | 
elected President. (He had seized power in a military coup in March Jim‘ 4 


1952.) the ] 


CYPRUS. 28 Oct.—British Government statement on Cyprus (se im “?° 
Great Britain). 


hooc 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 29 Oct.—Prague Radio announced that i M 
military court had sentenced to death three members of an ‘armed band wt 
of terrorists’ and four others to prison sentences ranging from twenty: “i . 
one years to life. They were found guilty of making ‘numerous armed e 
attacks’ against officials of the Communist Party. EEL, 
z Nov.—Trials. The Supreme Court sentenced three people to lift ‘tl 
imprisonment and two to twenty-five years’ each on charges of high co 
treason and spying. Other defendants received sentences ‘according t0 “ 
their crimes’. The accused were stated to have been former Socid id. 
Democrats. Hi 
nd 
DENMARK. 31 Oct.—Scandinavian Prime Ministers’ conference 


Sweden). 


EGYPT. 21 Oct.—Muslim Brotherhood. A statement issued after! 
meeting of the general assembly of the Brotherhood said it had been 
decided to consider Hassan el Hodeiby, the Supreme Guide, as being 
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leave; to relieve the executive committee of its functions; and to set up a 
provisional executive, with Khamis Hameida, deputy Supreme Guide, 
as chairman. (The Brotherhood leadership had been in open opposition 
to the regime since the signing of the heads of the Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment on 27 July.) 

Discussion of Bat Galim incident in Mixed Armistice Commission 
see Israel). 

26 Oct.—Attempt on Colonel Nasser. Several shots were fired at 
Colonel Nasser, the Prime Minister, as he was addressing a large crowd 
in Alexandria. He escaped unhurt but two other persons were injured. 
Four men were arrested, one of whom was Mahmud Abdul Latif, a 
member of the Muslim Brotherhood. 

27 Oct.—Angry demonstrators set fire to the headquarters of the 
Muslim Brotherhood in Cairo, and it was allowed to burn down with- 
out interference. It was announced that forty-seven members of the 
Brotherhood had been arrested in Cairo and more than twenty in 
Alexandria. Further arrests were reported to be continuing throughout 
the country. 

Demons of loyalty to Colonel Nasser took place throughout 
the day in Cairo, and he was greeted with wild enthusiasm on his 
arrival back from Alexandria. The demonstrators demanded death for 
his assailants. 

29 Oct.—Another huge demonstration of sympathy for Colonel 
Nasser took place in Cairo. x 

The press reported that Mahmoud Abdul Latif, who had attempted 
to assassinate Colonel Nasser, had confessed that he had acted under 
the orders of the Muslim Brotherhood. 

Dissolution of Muslim Brotherhood. The Government dissoived 
the Muslim Brotherhood and confiscated its property and funds. It was 
reported that 500 of its members had been arrested. 

30 Oct.—Hassan el-Hodeiby, Chief Guide of the Muslim Brother- 
hood, was discovered in hiding and arrested. 

Major Salem, Minister of National Guidance, said at a press confer- 
ence that the attempt to assassinate Colonel Nasser had been made by 
order of the high command of the secret organization of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, directly under the authority of Hassan el-Hodeiby. The 
plot aimed at the elimination of all the officers of the Revolutionary 
Command except Gen. Nagib and also of 160 officers of the army. The 
Brotherhood planned thereafter to establish a body headed by Moham- 
med Ashmawi, a former Minister of Education, and Abdul Rahman 
Azzam, former Secretary-General of the Arab League. Major Salem 
said this information was based on the confessions of a lawyer named 
Hindaui Doueir, said to be employed in the office of a member of the 
council of guidance of the Brotherhood. 

31 Oct.—Abdul Rahman Azzam said that he knew nothing of any 
such Muslim Brotherhood conspiracy. 

1 Nov.—Anti-French Terrorism. A ‘Voice of the Arabs’ broad- 
cast from Cairo referred to the ‘glorious and heroic struggle’ which had 
been launched against ‘French imperialism’ in North Africa and to the 
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Egypt (continued) 
‘forces of the Algerian liberation army’, It appealed for an intensifica. 
tion of the crusade. 

French protest re broadcasts (see France). 

2 Nov.—Cairo Radio urged the formation of a ‘united liberation 
command’ to co-ordinate operations in Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria 
in ‘the Maghrebi struggle against French imperialism’. 

Condemnation of Egypt for border incident (see Israel). 

3 Nov.—U.S. Aid Agreement. It was announced that the Cabinet 
had authorized the signing of an agreement with the United States on 
economic aid, under which about {40 m. would be received for irrig:. 
tion, road, and railway schemes. 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY. 27 Oct.—The 
Council of Ministers accepted the proposals (see p. 341) of the confer. 
ence of labour experts for the free movement of coal and steel workers 
within the community. 


FORMOSA. 21 Oct.—The Nationalists claimed to have beaten off an 
attempt by Communist ‘frogmen’ to invade two islands in Wenchow 
Bay, off the southern Chekiang coast. (For Communist-Nationalist 
hostilities, see also China). 

1 Nov.—The Nationalist Defence Ministry announced that Com- 
munist aircraft had dropped about forty bombs on Tachen and Littk 
Tachen islands. It claimed that one aircraft had been shot down. It also 
announced that the Communists had shelled Yi Kiang Shan Island in 
the Tachen group for several hours. 

The Nationalist Air Force said that Nationalist aircraft which were 
engaged in bombing raids on Toumen Island in the Tachen group had 
been four times intercepted by Communist fighters but had suffered no 
loss or damage. 

2 Nov.—The Nationalist Air Force announced that Communist 
aircraft had again bombed Yi Kiang Shan island. 


FRANCE. 21 Oct.—Agreement for transfer of French possessions in 
India (see India). 

The Saar. Leaders of the west German coalition parties arrived in 
Paris and conferred with Dr Adenauer about the Saar and other Franco- 
German problems. Dr Ollenhauer, leader of the west German Social 
Democratic opposition, also arrived later in the day to be informed by 
Dr Adenauer of the Saar negotiations. 

Four-Power Meeting. The Foreign Ministers of France (M. 
Mendés-France), Federal Germany (Dr Adenauer), United Kingdom 
(Sir Anthony Eden), and the United States (Mr Dulles) met in Pans 
and agreed on outstanding issues concerning the restoration of German 
sovereignty. 

22 Oct.—Budget. M. Faure, Minister of Finance, presented the 
draft budget for 1955 to the finance committee of the National Assembly. 
It estimated a reduction in the above-the-line deficit of 122,000 ™. 
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francs, a reduction of 80,000 m. in the military budget, certain increases 

in civil expenditure, and an increase of 80,000 m. in the fiscal receipts. 
M. Faure said that the increased receipts were based on an estimated 
increase in production amounting to 5 per cent compared with 1954 
and 10 per cent compared with 1953. The decreased military expenditure 
arose from the ending of the Indo-China war. 

23 Oct.—Franco-German Agreement on the Saar. M. Mendés- 
France, Prime Minister, and Dr Adenauer, Federal German Chancellor, 
signed in Paris an agreement setting out the principles for a solution of 
the Saar problem. Its main provisions were: 

(1) The Saar should have a European statute within the framework 
of Western European Union. After approval by a referendum the 
statute would no longer be brought in question until the conclusion of a 
peace treaty. 

(2) A European commissioner, who would not be a Frenchman, a 
German, or a Saarlander, would be appointed by a majority vote (in- 
cluding the votes of France and Germany) in the Council of Ministers 
of Western European Union. He would be responsible to that Council, 
would represent Saar interests in the field of foreign affairs and defence, 
and would supervise the observation of the statute. Decisions regarding 
the Saar in the Council would be by simple majority. The approval of 
the Saar to the appointment of the commissioner would be required. 

(2) The two Governments would propose to other participating 
Governments that Saar interests should be represented in the Council 
of Europe, the Coal and Steel Community, and Western European 
Union. (In the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, in the 
Council of Ministers of Western European Union, and when Foreign 
Ministers met in the Committee of Ministers of the Coal and Steel 
Community, the Saar commissioner would attend in an advisory 
capacity.) 

(3) The two Governments would propose that the participation of 
the Saar in European defence should be determined by a treaty within 
the framework of Western European Union, and that in questions 
affecting the Saar the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, should 
always act in close consultation with the Saar commissioner. 

(4) Political parties, associations, newspapers, and assemblies would 
not be subject to licence. Any intervention from outside designed to 
influence Saar public opinion would be prohibited. 

(5) In the event of acceptance of the statute by referendum, the Saar 
Government would observe its provisions, and everything would be 
done to ensure the necessary changes in the Saar constitution. 

(6) The Saar Government would hold new elections to the Diet 
within three months. The referendum on the Saar statute would be 
held three months after entry into force of para. (4). 

(7) The German and French Governments bound themselves to 
maintain and guarantee the Saar statute until the conclusion of a peace 
treaty and would ask the U.K. and U.S. Governments to do the same. 

(8) Provisions of the peace treaty on the Saar would require approval 
of the Saar population by a referendum without any restriction. 
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France (continued) 

(9) The two Governments would jointly strive to permit maximum 
development of the Saar economy. 

(10) The existing principles of the French-Saar economic union 
would be incorporated into an agreement which would also take into 
account: (a) the aim to create a progressive development of economic 
relations between Germany and the Saar similar to those existing be- 
tween France and the Saar with a view to expansion of German, 
French, and European economic co-operation, but in such a way as not 
to endanger the Franco-Saar currency union or the application of the 
Franco-Saar economic conventions, and not to make necessary a 
customs frontier between France and the Saar; (5) the retention of 
existing currency arrangements until the creation of a currency of a 
European character; (c) the adoption of measures in the near future to 
expand economic relations between Germany and the Saar; (d) the 
conclusion of agreements between France, Germany, and the Saar 
in which the principles laid down in (a), (6), and (c) should be applied 
and precaution taken to avoid any severe prejudice to the balance of 
payments between the French franc area and the Federal Republic of 
Germany; (e) Saar responsibility for the administration of the whole 
coal output of the Saar including the Warndt, together with the mining 
installations administered by the Saar mines. 

(11) The two Governments would recommend that the seat of the 
European Coal and Steel Community be moved to Saarbriicken. 

Three letters from Dr Adenauer to M. Mendés-France were also 
published with the agreement. Two of these acknowledged the receipt 
of letters in which M. Mendés-France (a) gave an assurance that the 
competent French authorities would be instructed to examine ‘in a 
spirit of co-operation’ applications from German banks and insurance 
companies for permission to set up in the Saar; and (6) informed him 
that the existing confiscation of property in the Saar would be lifted 
before the holding of the referendum on the Saar. The third letter 
acknowledged receipt of a copy of a letter from M. Mendés-France to 
Herr Hoffmann, Prime Minister of the Saar, in which M. Mendeés- 
France outlined the arrangements agreed between them for increasing 
the participation of Saarlanders in the Saar coal mines administration, 
including the control of staff and social questions. 

Four-Power Paris Agreement to end Occupation of Germany. 
The Foreign Ministers of Britain, France, the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany signed a protocol to end the occupation 
regime in the Federal Republic of Germany. The new instrument took 
the form of an amended version of the Bonn Conventions of May 1952 
(which had lapsed with the rejection of the European Defence Com- 
munity). 

It provided that in the period between the ending of the occupation 
and a German defence contribution, should such a period occur, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States would retain their 
rights in the fields of disarmament and demilitarization. On the entry 
into force of the protocol, the Military Security Board would be 
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abolished, and the controls in the fields of disarmament and demilitari- 
zation would thereafter be applied by a joint four-Power Organization 
to which each of the signatory States would appoint one representative 
and which would take its decisions by majority vote of the four mem- 
bers. The four Governments would ‘conclude an administrative agree- 
ment’ for setting up the commission. 

The protocol and subsidiary documents would enter into force when 
ratified by the countries concerned, except in the case of the United 
States, where action by the Executive would be sufficient. It was stated 
that the three occupying Powers ‘will terminate the occupation regime 
in the Federal Republic, revoke the Occupation Statute, and abolish the 
offices of the Land Commissioners in the Federal Republic’. The 
Federal Republic would be accorded ‘the full authority of a sovereign 
State over its internal and external affairs’. The western Powers would — 
retain their rights ‘relating to Berlin and to Germany as a whole, in- 
cluding the reunification of Germany and a peace settlement’. Allied 
troops would remain in Germany ‘pending the entry into force of the 
arrangements for the German defence contribution’ and after that, with 
the consent of the Federal Government. 

A new separate convention stated that ‘from the entry into force of the 
arrangements for the German Defence Contribution, forces of the same 
nationality and effective strength as at that time may be stationed in the 
Federal Republic’. The convention was open also to any State, not a 
signatory, which had forces in Germany on 23 October 1954 (e.g. 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Canada, Luxembourg, and Denmark). ‘The 
convention would expire ‘with the conclusion of a German peace settle- 
ment or if, at an earlier time, the signatory States agree that the develop- 
ment of the international situation justifies new arrangements’. 

Amendments to the clauses concerning arrangements for the protec- 
tion of the security of the three Powers’ forces in Germany provided 
that the existing rights of the western Powers ‘shall lapse when the 
appropriate German authorities have obtained similar powers under 
German legislation enabling them to take effective action to protect the 
security of those forces, including the ability to deal with a serious 
disturbance of public security and order’. 

The protocol provided for review of its terms (1) ‘upon request of 
any one of them, in the event of the reunification of Germany, or an 
international understanding being reached with the participation or 
consent of the States parties to this convention on steps towards bring- 
ing about the reunification of Germany, or the creation of a European 
federation; (2) in any situation which all the signatory States recognize 
has resulted from a change of a fundamental character in the con- 
ditions prevailing at the time of the entry into force of the present 
convention’. 

The original convention on the ‘rights and obligations of foreign 
forces and their members in the Federal Republic’ was also amended, 
and the financial arrangements were revised so as to provide that 
from the entry of the protocol into force until the arrangements for the 
German defence contribution were completed, the German Govern- 
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France (continued) 

ment would provide a monthly average contribution of 600 m. marks, 
‘as funds for the support of the forces’, this provision applying until 
30 June 1955. During the first year of the entry into force of the arrange- 
ments for a German defence contribution the Federal Republic would 
make available a total amount of 3,200 m. marks. 

The convention ‘on the settlement of matters arising out of the 
occupation’ made clear that decentralization programmes would be 
completed, and laid down that legislation ‘concerning the reorganiza- 
tion of the German coalmining and iron and steel industries’, in force 
on the date of the entry into force of the agreements, ‘shall be main- 
tained in force so far and so long as deconcentration measures ordered 
before that date are still to be carried out or claimants are still to be 
protected’. A mixed committee of experts would be set up to consider 
‘applications for extensions of the final time for the disposition of 
securities required by regulations or orders of the Allied High Com- 
mission or its subordinate bodies or by reason of the terms of a plan 
approved by any such order’. The original ‘agreement on the tax treat- 
ment of the forces and their members’ was also amended. 

A new three-Power declaration on Berlin stated: “With respect to 
Berlin, in addition to the Allied security guarantees for the city in the 
London communiqué of 3 October 1954, the Foreign Ministers of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States have noted with 
deep satisfaction the close and friendly co-operation between the allied 
and Berlin authorities. The three Powers are determined to ensure the 
greatest possible degree of self-government in Berlin compatible with 
Berlin’s special situation. Accordingly, the three Governments have 
instructed their representatives in Berlin to consult with the authorities 
of that city with a view to implementing jointly and to the fullest degree 
possible the foregoing principles.’ 

North Atlantic Council Agreement on the inclusion of Ger- 
many in N.A.T.O. and the extension of the Supreme Com- 
mander’s powers (see North Atlantic Treaty Organization). 

Nine-Power Agreement on Western European Union. The 
Foreign Ministers of Belgium, Canada, France, the Federal German 
Republic, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, in pursuance of the decisions taken at the recent 
London conference, signed in Paris an agreement which: 

(1) Invited Italy and west Germany to accede to the Brussels Treaty 
of 17 March 1948, for collaboration in economic, social, and cultural 
matters and for legitimate self-defence; 

(2) Provided for certain amendments and additions to the Brussels 
Treaty, including the replacement of the words ‘to take such steps a 
may be held necessary in the event of renewal by Germany of a policy 
of aggression’ by ‘to promote the unity and to encourage the progressive 
integration of Europe’, and a new article providing for ‘close collabora- 
tion with N.A.T.O.’ on whom the Council would rely ‘for information 
and advice on military matters’ ; . 

(3) Provided for the creation of a Council to be known as the ‘Council 
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of Western European Union’ to ‘consider matters concerning the 
execution’ of the treaty; laid down procedures for voting on different 
questions; and stated that the Council would present an annual report 
to an assembly ‘composed of representatives of the Brussels Treaty 
Powers to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe’ ; 

(4) Laid down the following maxima for the ‘forces of western Europ- 
ean Union’ in peace time under the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe: for Belgium, France, west Germany, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands, those originally laid down under E.D.C.; for the United King- 
dom, four divisions and the Second Tactical Air Force; for Luxem- 
bourg, one regimental combat team. 

(5) Stated that the naval contributions to N.A.T.O. would be 
assessed ‘in the course of the annual review’; 

(6) Provided for ‘inspections’ by the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, to enable the Council to watch the carrying out of the specifica- 
tions; 

(7) Repeated the United Kingdom’s pledge to retain four divisions 
and the Second Tactical Air Force on the mainland of Europe and not to 
withdraw them ‘against the wishes of the majority of the high contract- 
ing parties, who should take their decision in the knowledge of the 
views of the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe’, the pledge not being 
binding ‘in the event of an acute oversea emergency’ ; 

(8) Recorded the German Government’s undertaking not to manu- 
facture atomic, biological, chemical, and certain other weapons in 
west Germany, and set out a list of arms to be controlled; 

(9) Provided for an ‘Agency of Western European Union for the 
Control of Armaments’, which would be responsible to the Council 
with a director and a staff drawn from the member States of W.E.U., 
charged with satisfying itself that the German undertakings were being 
observed, and with the control of the level of stocks of armaments, 
both in regard to production and imports, by means of a scrutiny of 
statistical and budgetary information supplied by members of W.E.U. 
and by N.A.T.O. and by test-checks, visits, and inspections of produc- 
tion plants except those of N.A.T.O. 

The agreement included a resolution on standardization and produc- 
tion of armaments which stated that it had been agreed to convene in 
Paris on 17 January 1955 a working group of the representatives of 
Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and the United Kingdom, to study the draft 
directives submitted by the French Government on 1 October and other 
documents with a view to submitting proposals to the Council of 
Western European Union when it came into being. 

Soviet Note to western Powers (see U.S.S.R.). 

26 Oct.—Offer to Socialists, It was announced that M. Mendés- 
France had invited six Socialists to join the Government. 

_ Franco-German Economic Agreement. A statement was issued 
in Paris announcing that the French and Federal German Govern- 
ments had agreed on the principle of large-scale economic co-operation 
and the desirability of long-term commercial agreements. They had 
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France (continued) 

considered the terms of the establishment of a ‘Franco-German 
economic committee’ and the foundation of a Franco-German chamber 
of commerce with equal membership. Questions concerning former 
German trade marks would be settled at a meeting of experts to be held 
in the near future. New talks on transport and communications prob- 
lems, particularly those raised by the canalization of the Moselle, would 
be held with other interested countries. The desirability of associating 
French and German capital and business firms in Europe and oversea, 
with a view to developing resources as well as increasing and rationaliz- 
ing industries, was recognized. Such associations would remain open to 
other countries, particularly the members of West European Union. 

Franco-German Cultural Agreement. The statement also 
announced that the two Governments had concluded a cultural agree- 
ment providing for: (a) exchanges of teachers, scientists, students, 
technicians, and apprentices, for which Government scholarships to 
nationals of the other country would be provided; also collaboration 
between youth organizations; (6) increase of regular courses in the 
language and civilization of the other country; (c) mutual benefits to 
existing institutions; (d) facilities for the mutual recognition of examina- 
tions and degrees; (e) support for the organization of conferences, con- 
certs, exhibitions, theatre, cinema, radio and television shows, distribu- 
tion of publications, etc. ; (f) encouragement of objective presentation of 
all questions relating to the other country at all levels of education; (g) 
mutual consultations about the maintenance of their common cultural 
interests abroad. 

It had been decided to set up a mixed committee to solve the problems 
raised by the application of the agreement. The statement announced 
also that the two Governments had concluded a convention to settle 
certain problems arising from war-time deportations, and a convention 
relating to the maintenance of German war graves in France. 

29 Oct.—Housing Scheme. The Council of Ministers adopted ten 
economic decrees under the special powers accorded by the Assembly. 
The measures included provision for a three-year housing scheme 
costing 255,000 m. francs (£255 m.). 

1 Nov.—Transfer to India of French territories in India (see India). 

Anti-French broadcast in Cairo (see Egypt). 

Protest to Egypt. The Government protested to the Egyptian 
Government about transinissions from the ‘Voice of the Arabs’ station 
in Egypt exalting the activities of terrorists in Algeria. It also protested 
against the recent arrest of three Frenchmen in Egypt. 

3 Nov.—Paris Agreements. The National Assembly decided by 402 
votes to 218 to hold the debate on the ratification of the new agreements 
on Germany from 14 to 17 December. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE. 28 Oct.— 
The ninth session of the contracting parties to the agreement opened in 
Geneva. 


Mr Dana Wilgress (Canada), chairman, in his opening address gave 
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a warning that if they did not succeed in their main task of reinforcing 
G.A.T.T. the result might very well be anarchy in trade and the de- 
velopment of such evils as economic nationalism, discrimination, arbi- 
trary barriers to imports, artificial incentives to export, etc. 

29 Oct.—Delegates of the contracting parties voted by 27 votes to 
none to open tariff negotiations with Japan in February 1955. Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa abstained. 

Mr C. W. Sanders (U.K.) said that Britain reserved its position 
and had not been able to notify willingness to negotiate with Japan 
under the proposed arrangements. He hoped later to put forward 
suggestions which, if generally accepted, might solve difficulties which 
Britain and some other countries had felt in the matter of Japanese 
accession without adequate safeguards. 


GERMANY. 21 Oct.—West German party leaders in Paris re Saar 
negotiations (see France). 

23 Oct.—Franco-German Agreement on the Saar (see France). 

Agreement on Admission of Federal Republic to N.A.T.O. (see 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization). 

Four-Power Agreement on the ending of the Occupation (see 
France). 

Nin Agreement on a Western European Union to 
include Germany and Italy (see France). 

24 Oct.—East Germany. Church Protest. The Roman Catholic 
Bishops of east Germany included in Petrusblatt, the Berlin diocesan 
weekly, the text of a letter sent by them to the Prime Minister strongly 
criticizing the draft of a ‘progressive’ family law published in June for 
the purpose of public discussion. They complained that it was per- 
meated with materialism and ignored or even excluded church and 
religious influence on family life. 

25 Oct.—Saar Agreement. Dr Adenauer said that the Saar agree- 
ment should not be viewed in isolation but together with the other Paris 
decisions. If he or M. Mendés-France had refused to sign, the Saar 
would probably have gone to France ‘and sooner or later, together with 
all the rest of us, to the Soviet Union’. 

Dr Mommer, Social Democratic expert on the Saar, issued a state- 
ment severely criticizing the agreement. He said it gave final proof of 
rs Adenauer’s agreement to the separation of the Saar territory from 

ermany. 

26 Oct.—Franco-German Economic and Cultural Agreements 
(see France). 

27 Oct.—Visit of Dr Adenauer to United States (see United States). 

28 Oct.—Joint statement by Dr Adenauer and President Eisenhower 
(see United States). 

West Germany. Saar Agreement. The Free Democratic Parlia- 
mentary Party announced their decision not to support the Franco- 
German agreement on the Saar. 

29 Oct.—Dr Hermann Ehlers, president of the Bundestag and Vice- 
Chairman of the Christian Democratic Party, died. 
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Germany (continued) 

U.S.-German treaty of friendship (see United States). 

Dr Adenauer’s speech on Western-Soviet relations (see United 
States). 

31 Oct.—West Germany. Blohm and Voss Shipyards. It was 
learnt that an application from the City of Hamburg for permission to 
reconstruct the Blohm and Voss shipyards had been approved by the 
allied military security board. (The yard, formerly the largest in Ger- 
many, employed more than 10,000 workers before the war.) 

2 Nov.—West Germany. The executive and parliamentary group 
of the Refugee Party announced their opposition to the Saar agreement 
without additional interpretation, but their support for the other Paris 
agreements. 

The national executive of the Free Democratic Party approved the 
parliamentary party’s decision not to vote for the Franco-German agree- 
ment on the Saar. 

Baron Von Neurath. Mr Pushkin, the Soviet High Commissioner, 
wrote to the French High Commissioner proposing the release of Baron 
von Neurath from the allied prison in Spandau on the ground of health 
and age. The letter stated that the Czechoslovak Government supported 
the proposal. (Baron von Neurath was convicted for war crimes com- 
mitted as ‘Reich Protector’ in Prague from 1938 to 1941.) 

Austrian concern at decision of Federal court re Austrian nationals 
in Germany (see Austria). 


GREAT BRITAIN. 21 Oct.—Japan. Mr Yoshida, Japanese Prime 
Minister, arrived in London for an eight-day official visit. 

British protest re circulation of material on Enosis (see United Nations). 

22 Oct.—Anglo-Egyptian Agreement. The agreement between the 
United Kingdom and Egyptian Governments on the Suez Canal base, 
with annexes and exchanges of notes, was published as a White Paper 
(S.O. Cmd. 9298, price 1s. 6d.). 

U.S. statement on Hong Kong trade with China (see United States). 

23 Oct.—Four-Power Agreement on the Ending of the Occupa- 
tion of Germany (see France). 

Agreement on Admission of Germany to N.A.T.O. (see North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization). 

Nine-Power Agreement on Western European Union (se 
France). 

Soviet Note to western Powers (see U.S.S.R.). 

25 Oct.—Balance of Payments. A White Paper entitled United 
Kingdom Balance of Payments, 1946 to 1954 (Cmd. 9291, 2s. 6d.) was 
published by the Stationery Office. It showed that the surplus of 
£154 m. in the balance of payments for the first half of 1954 was nearly 
one and a half times the surplus earned during the whole of 1953. 

Paris Agreement. Sir Anthony Eden, Foreign Minister, in a state- 
ment in the Commons on the agreements signed in Paris, said that the 
settlement would put an end to the occupation regime in Germany. It 
would assure the full association of the Federal Republic as a free and 
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equal member of the western community. It would provide for a 
German defence contribution which since December 1950 had been 
recognized by all the N.A.T.O. Governments as essential to western 
defence. It included an effective system of controls which would 
operate both through the Brussels Treaty and through N.A.T.O. The 
forces of all the member countries would be closely knit together in a 
common defence. No single one of them would be in a position to act 
contrary to the defensive strategy of N.A.T.O. He declared that the 
agreements were ‘so wide in scope and so significant for the future of 
Europe that it is not easy to measure them. This at least is certain. 
Western unity has been massively reinforced’. 

Anglo-Egyptian Agreement. Mr Nutting, Minister of State, in 
a statement to the House on the agreement, said that the most import- 
ant point was that Britain now had for the first time a legal right to 
maintain a base in Egypt. The granting to the civilian contractors of 
immunity from Egyptian laws which might hamper their work and of 
customs exemption for most of the equipment and material they would 
need were considerable financial and political concessions. He hoped 
that confidence between the two countries would develop. 

In answer to a question, Mr Nutting said the agreement could not 
in any way disturb or alter unfavourably for Israel the balance of power 
in the Middle East. No weapons or arms of any kind would be left be- 
hind by the British forces on their withdrawal from the Canal Zone. 
Asked whether the Canal would be made free to ships of all nations, 
he replied that the agreement was essentially limited to the future of 
the Canal Zone base, but he had impressed the point on the Egyptian 
Government both before and after signing the agreement. 

U.S. Officials in Hong Kong. Replying to a question by Mr Harold 
Wilson, Mr Turton, Under Secretary, Foreign Office, said he under- 
stood that the Colonial Secretary was writing to inform him that there 
was no evidence that U.S. consular officials were acting in the way he 
had suggested on 20 October and there was therefore no reason to make 
any representations about their activities in Hong Kong. 

26 Oct.—Kenya. Mr Lennox-Boyd, Colonial Secretary, in a state- 
ment in the Commons on his recent visit to Kenya, said that he had 
found much fear among Africans concerning the possibility of the 
return of Mau Mau adherents to their former homes, and he had assured 
them that the ‘irreconcilables’ would not be allowed to return. He had 
told Europeans that ‘they were in Kenya to stay and that they had 
nothing to fear for the security of their homes for themselves, their 
families, and their descendants’. He said the rate of surrender was in- 


| creasing; the Kenya Government had always been ready to consider 


any approach for a mass surrender from gang leaders and was using all 
possible means to bring this to the notice of the terrorists. The multi- 
racial Government had been ‘an immense step forward’, and there was 
very real harmony in the way in which the Council of Ministers under- 
took their vital tasks. 

_ 27 Oct.—Defence Expenditure. Mr Macmillan, Defence Minister, 
in a statement in Parliament on the financial aspects of the Paris 
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Great Britain (continued) 

agreements, said that when the agreements were ratified the occupation 
would cease and western Germany would return to freedom and 
sovereignty. The additional amount which would fall on the defence 
budget in terms of money in the foreseeable future as a result of keepi 
troops in Europe was not large. But whatever was spent would have to 
be met in foreign currency. For this reason the agreements provided 
that if the commitments under the agreements placed too heavy a 
strain on external finances the N.A.T.O. Council could be invited to 
review the position. Since the present rate of payment by the Germans— 
namely {£50 a month to all the allied forces—only continued until 
ratification, and since in the next twelve-month period Germany had 
undertaken to provide all the Powers with £270 m., it would be seen 
that the financial effect would be correspondingly delayed. After the 
twelve-month period there was to be negotiation on what further 
financial support would be forthcoming from western German sources. 

China. Mr Huan Hsiang, the new Chargé d’ Affaires of the Chinese 
Government, arrived in London to take up his post as the first diplo- 
matic representative of the Communist-Chinese Government to the 
United Kingdom. 

28 Oct.—First Sea Lord. The Admiralty announced that Admiral 
Lord Mountbatten had been appointed First Sea Lord and Chief of 
Naval Staff from March 1955 in succession to Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Rhoderick McGrigor. 

Cyprus. Mr Lennox-Boyd, Colonial Secretary, announced in a state- 
ment in the House that he had invited the Governor of Cyprus to con- 
sider the repeal of a provision in the Press Law of 1947 which empowered 
the courts to order the suspension of newspapers convicted of seditious 
libel. The effect of this would be to leave the press in Cyprus liable only 
to penalties under the criminal law for seditious offences. He went on 
to say that the Government was determined to persevere with the new 
constitution and all responsible Cypriots should co-operate in making 
it a success. The question concerning the ultimate goal of constitutional 
progress in Cyprus could not be answered until the Cyprus people 
had first joined in taking the first steps towards the managing of their 
own affairs. ‘In the present troubled state of the world we cannot 
foresee a time when a relinquishment of our sovereignty over Cyprus 
would be compatible with our responsibilities for security in the 
Middle East.’ 

29 Oct.—British attitude towards tariff negotiations with Japan (se 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). 

1 Nov.—Dock Strike. Following a settlement of the dispute, about 
44,000 dock employees returned to work. 

The Minister of Labour told Parliament that the total value of 
imports and exports which had been held up owing to the strike was 
about £200 m. 

Paris Agreements. The texts of the agreements signed in Paris 
between 20-23 October were published as a White Paper (Cmd. 9304, 
price 1s. gd.). 
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A note at the end of the main body of documents set out the British 
share of the annual sum of £600 m. allotted by the Federal Government 
to the Occupation Powers, as follows: 1952-3—£158 m.; 1953-4— 
{149 m.; 1954-5 (on the basis of the first nine months)—{£154 m. It 
said that the British share of the £270 m. which would be available in 
the first twelve months after Germany’s entry into N.A.T.O. was 
expected to meet the greater part of the expenditure of British forces in 
Germany in that period. 

2 Nov.—Middle East Debate. Mr Nutting, Minister of State, 
speaking in a House of Commons debate on the Middle East, said that 
there was nothing in the Anglo-Egyptian agreement to cause anxiety 
in Israel. It did not conflict with British obligations under the tripartite 
declaration of 1950. He emphasized that it was the first occasion on 
which a post-war Egyptian Government had recognized that Egypt 
could not be neutral in any conflict involving Turkey, and also said that 
he had impressed on Colonel Nasser the importance of allowing the 
Sudanese to choose their own future freely without foreign inter- 
ference. 

Sir Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary, winding up the debate, said 
that the tripartite declaration of 1950 bound the United States, France, 
and Great Britain to go to the aid of Israel if she were attacked by the 
Arab States, and vice versa. Britain was pledged to go to the aid of 
Egypt only if she were invaded by a Power from outside the Middle 
East. The Government would make arms deliveries only on the basis of 
the 1950 declaration, continuing to keep the balance between Israel 
and the Arab States. Co-operation with the Egyptian Government had 
increased, and the Egyptian Prime Minister had promised to repeal all 
the anti-collaboration laws when the agreement was ratified. Mr Eden 
said the House should not underestimate Israel’s real military strength: 
it was a very low estimate to say that it was certainly at least greater than 
that of any single Arab State. He promised that the Government would 
neglect no chance of negotiation to lessen tension between Israel and 
the Arab States, and said they could not accept the Egyptian argument, 
based on Article 10 of the 1888 convention, that Egypt had a belligerent 
right to stop strategic cargoes bound for Israel. 

British Guiana. The report of the British Guiana Constitutional 
Committee (chairman, Sir James Robertson) was published as a White 
Paper (Cmd. 9274, S.O., 3s.). 

The report stated that the breakdown of the constitution was not due 
to defects in the constitution, but to the activities of leaders of the 
People’s Progressive Party who had shown themselves ‘relentless and 
unscrupulous in their determination to pervert the authority of Govern- 
ment to their own disruptive and undemocratic ends’. It considered that 
so long as existing P.P.P. leadership and policies remained, responsible 
government could not be restored without the certainty of another crisis, 
and it recommended that there was no alternative to a period of marking 
time in constitutional matters. The report gave evidence of Com- 
munist influence within the P.P.P. and fully defended the Governor’s 
action in suspending the constitution in October 1953. It said the con- 
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Great Britain (continued) 
ditions for sound constitutional advance did not exist, such as strong 
independent trade unions and an informed public opinion. 

The commission recommended: the establishment of an electoral 
commission, with an independent chairman, responsible to the Govern- 
or-in-Council for all arrangements for elections; the creation of a 
balance between elected and official and nominated members in the 
Executive Council, with the Governor holding a casting vote; and the 
strengthening of links between the State Council and the Executive 
Council and House of Assembly by certain changes in the composition 
of the State Council. 

Mr Lennox-Boyd, Colonial Secretary, told the House of Commons 
that the Government had accepted the recommendation that there 
should be a period of marking time constitutionally. The report did not 
recommend a specific period, nor did the Government wish to be tied 
to one, but they had decided to set a term of four years from 1 January 
1954 to the personal appointment of the members of the interim Govern- 
ment, without prejudice to when it might be possible to hold elections 
again. During the interim period the Government were resolved to do 
everything possible to fit the colony for a return to representative 
government. In particular there would be a thorough reform and ex- 
tension of local government institutions. 

Israel. Mr Elath, Israeli Ambassador, addressing the Anglo-Israeli 
Association, said that his Government was willing to discuss an ‘ami- 
cable just and honourable settlement’ with the Arab States ‘at any time, 
anywhere, without prior conditions on either side’. Greater supplies of 
arms from the West to the Arab States were ‘bound to increase tension’ 
if the recipients continued ‘in their present mood’ because it would raise 
their hopes of ‘revenge’ as soon as the discrepancy in power became 
sufficiently marked—or some external crisis happened to provide a 
suitable opportunity. The Tripartite Declaration of 1950 was important 
but unsatisfactory. It provided only for consultations in the event of an 
attack not for ‘automatic support’. Some of the Arab States had ‘guaran- 
tees incorporated into their treaties with the United Kingdom, and all 
of them are bound to one another by a mutual defence pact’. Israei alone 
was ‘in a highly bellicose environment—entirely isolated and left to her 
own devices.’ 

3 Nov.—China. It was announced that the Chinese Government 
had accepted the British claim for £367,000 for the loss of the Sky- 
master aircraft shot down by Chinese fighter aircraft near Hainan on 


23 July. 


GREECE. 26 Oct.—Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in Portugal 
(see Portugal). 


GUATEMALA. 30 Oct.—U.S. offer of aid (see United States). 


HONG KONG. 22 Oct.—U.S. statement on Mr Harold Wilson's 
allegations (see United States). 
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HUNGARY. 23 Oct.—The first national congress of the Hungarian 
People’s Patriotic Front was opened in Budapest. 
30 Oct.—Government Changes. It was announced that Mr 


oral Andras Hegedus, a deputy Prime Minister, had been relieved of his post 

ern- of Minister of Agriculture, and that Mr Istvan Hidas had been appoint- 

of a ed a deputy Prime Minister and relieved of his post of Minister of 

the Chemical Industries and Power Stations. Various other ministerial posts 

the were reshuffled. 

tive 

tion INDIA. 21 Oct.—French Possessions. The French Ambassador and 
the Permanent Secretary to the Foreign Ministry signed an agreement 

ons providing for the de facto transfer of power in French Indian possessions 

rere on 1 November. 


23 Oct.—Mr Nehru’s speech in Peking (see China). 


tied 30 Oct.—U.S.S.R. It was officially stated that India had drawn 
lary Russia’s attention to a ‘false account’ of Mahatma Gandhi in the latest 
m- issue of the Soviet Encyclopaedia which, inter alia, described Gandhi as 
ions a ‘reactionary’ who had betrayed the interests of the Indian people to 
» do British Imperialism. The Government had said that ‘such a false 
tive account’ was completely opposed to the professed Soviet friendship 
ex- and respect for India. 
31 Oct.—Mr Nehru in Saigon (see Indo-China). 

aeli 1 Nov.—French Territories. The French Government handed 
mi- over the administration of Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahé, and Yanaon in 
me, accordance with the agreement of 21 October. 
3 of 2 Nov.—Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, returned from his visit to China. 
ion He said he was convinced the people and Government of China wanted 
aise peace. He recommended to India the Chinese people’s diligence, 
me discipline, and unity but admitted that the opposition in China had no 
ea scope for criticism in the newspapers. 
ant 
an INDO-CHINA. 25 Oct.—South Vietnam. The terms of a letter from 
an- President Eisenhower to the Prime Minister, Mr Ngo Dinh Diem, 
all were published, The letter made an offer of direct U.S. aid for Vietnam 
one in order that a strong State capable of resisting subversive temptations 
her or armed aggression might be developed, but it expressed the hope that 

as a counterpart the Vietnam Government would carry out ‘indispens- 
ent able reforms’. It also said that the President had instructed the U.S. 
ky- Ambassador, Mr Heath, to study with Mr Ngo Dinh Diem how the aid 


might best be applied ‘provided that your Government will confirm the 
total effort that it can make in the event of such aid being furnished’. 

28 Oct.—North Vietnam. Viet Minh Radio announced that the 
Communist authorities had decided ‘not to recognize’ the United 
States Consulate-General in Hanoi because the Consulate’s ‘verbal 
activity’ was ‘inadmissible’. 

31 Oct.—Mr Nehru. Mr Nehru, Indian Prime Minister, who was in 
Saigon for twenty-four hours on his way back to India from China, 
said at a press conference that peaceful co-existence was the only 
alternative to total destruction or a state of chaos, and there should be no 
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Indo-China (continued) 

difficulty about co-existence if the principle of non-interference were 
accepted. He believed the Chinese people wanted peace; they were pre- 
occupied with economic rehabilitation and wanted to avoid anything 
which would impede it. Mr Nehru emphasized that the Associated 
States must be free from interference and said he would welcome direct 
relations with them. He later left for Pnom Penh, Cambodia. 


INDONESIA. 21 Oct.—The Government decided to reject the Greater 
Indonesian Unity party’s demand for its resignation. 

22 Oct.—Ministerial Resignations. Dr Wongonegoro, Vice- 
Premier and Minister of State Welfare, Mr Rooseno, Minister of 
Communications, and Mr Hazairin, Minister of Home Affairs, all 
members of the Greater Indonesian Unity Party, resigned from the 
Government. 


ISRAEL. 21 Oct.—Egypt: ‘Bat Galim’ Incident. The Egyptian- 
Israel mixed armistice commission met to consider Egypt’s accusation 
that the Israeli ship, Bat Galm, had fired on Egyptian fishing boats in 
the Suez Canal on 28 September. The Egyptian delegate raised a 
number of points questioning the legality of the chairman’s action in 
convening the meeting, and argued his case for six hours, forcing the 
U.N. chairman finally to postpone the meeting. 

25 Oct.—A meeting of the Israeli-Jordan mixed armistice com- 
mission failed to reach agreement on the dropping of all outstanding 
protests which had been lodged, because the Israeli delegation wanted 
exceptions made of three incidents on the ground that there was evi- 
dence that men of the Arab Legion had been directly involved. The 
Jordanians were prepared to drop all items or none at all. 

2 Nov.—Egypt. The mixed armistice commission condemned 
Egypt for an incident on 29 October when about fifty armed men had 
crossed the frontier into Israel and had attacked an Israel bedouin 
tribe, seriously wounding three Israelis and removing the tribe’s live- 
stock. Three of the attackers had been killed and one wounded. 

3 Nov.—Blocked Arab Funds. The Foreign Ministry announced 
that Israel had agreed to release the balance of blocked Arab funds and 
safe deposits amounting to £3 m. which had been frozen in Israeli 
banks since the Palestine war in 1948. 


ITALY. 23 Oct.—Nine-Power Agreement on a Western Euro- 
Union to include Italy and Germany (see France). 

26 Oct.—Flood Disaster. Violent storms and floods in the Salerno 

area were reported to have caused serious loss of life and widespread 


28 Oct.—It was estimated that between 300 and 400 had lost their 
lives in the floods in the Salerno district. 

29 Oct.—United States. The American Embassy announced that a 
$7,500,000 contract, placed with a Palermo shipyard for the construc- 
tion of an escort vessel for the Italian Navy under the mutual defence 
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programme, had been cancelled. The action had been taken under the 
provision in the American mutual aid legislation which excluded firms 
in which there was a strong Communist influence from enjoying the 
benefit of American off-shore contracts. (It was learnt that similar 
American action had been taken in respect of an $18 m. ammunition 
contract at Milan.) 

Paris Agreements. A Government attempt to secure emergency 
procedure for the Bill to ratify the decisions reached in the Paris 
agreements of 23 October (see France) was twice thwarted by the Com- 
munists and their supporters who withdrew or absented themselves to 
ensure that there was no quorum. 

30 Oct.—The Chamber met again and a sufficient number of depu- 
ties was present to accord the ratification Bill urgent treatment. 

3 Nov.—Electoral Reform. The Council of Ministers approved a 
Bill on electoral reform, drawn up by agreement between the four parties 
supporting the Government. It provided for the election of the Chamber 
of Deputies on the basis of a modified form of proportional representa- 
tion. Other Bills approved provided for the control of electoral propa- 
ganda, and the postponement from 1955 to 1956 of the local government 
elections. 

Floods. A report estimated the destruction caused by the floods in 
the Salerno region at 11,500 m. lire (nearly £6,500,000). 


JAPAN. 21 Oct.—Prime Minister in London (see Great Britain). 

29 Oct.—Decision re tariff negotiations with Japan (see General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). 

Japanese-Pakistan trade agreement (see Pakistan). 

31 Oct.—China. Mrs Li Teh-Chuang, leader of a Communist 
Chinese Red Cross delegation, handed to the president of the Japanese 
Red Cross a list of 1,000 Japanese ‘war criminals’ detained in China 
who were shortly to be released. (It was the first time the Chinese had 
produced a list of Japanese nationals detained in China.) 

1 Nov.—It was announced that thirty Japanese fishing boats had 
been released by the Chinese Communist authorities. 


JORDAN. 21 Oct.—Government’s Resignation. The Prime 
Minister, Tewfiq Abulhuda, announced that the Government was 
resigning so that a new Government might be formed in conformity 
with the election results. The King asked the Prime Minister to remain 
in office until the formation of a new Government. 

25 Oct.—New Government. A new Government under Tewfiq 
Abulhuda was announced which included Anwar Nuseibeh (Defence), 
Riyad el-Mufleh (Interior), Anistas Hanania (Finance), and Waleed 
Salah (Foreign and Social Affairs). Seven of the members were in the 
previous Cabinet and five of them new. 

Meeting of mixed armistice commission (see Israel). 


KENYA. 24 Oct.—‘Field-Marshal’ Kaleba, a Mau Mau leader, was 
captured with three of his companions. 
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Kenya (continued) 

25 Oct.—Mr Leakey. The War Council issued a statement saying 
that information which had reached the Government indicated a strong 
probability that Mr Gray Leakey had been buried alive on Mount 
Kenya as the subject of a Mau Mau sacrifice. 

26 Oct.—Colonial Secretary’s statement (see Great Britain). 

1 Nov.—Emergency Figures. It was announced that in the week 
ended 30 October, seventy-seven Mau Mau terrorists were killed and 
500 suspects detained. Security forces lost one European and one 
African killed. Nine terrorists surrendered. 


KOREA. 22 Oct.—U.S.-South Korean Dispute. Gen. John Hull, 
U.S. commander in the Far East, said that his talks with President 
Syngman Rhee over American aid policies and devaluation of South 
Korean currency had ended in ‘complete failure’. A senior American 
diplomat said that Gen. Hull had made clear to President Rhee that the 
American ‘soft policy’ towards Mr Rhee’s Government had come to an 
end. 

Gen. Hull told the press that South Korea had refused to advance 
wan for payment of U.N. Command employees, had frozen all U.N. 
wan accounts, and had denied them the use of U.N. assets. The Com- 
mand would pay its employees in American dollars at the rate of 500 
wan to the dollar. 

Later the South Korean Prime Minister said that Mr Rhee had 
agreed to provide the United Nations with a loan of wan pending a 
settlement of the exchange rate. 


2 Nov.—Change in U.N. command (see United States). 


LIBYA. 21 Oct.—Royal House. An official announcement from the 
palace stated: “The King is head of the royal house and responsible for 
its members who are confined to the Queen, the King’s children, and 
the Crown Prince (the King’s brother). The remaining Senussi family 
are not considered members of the royal house, and all their privileges, 
titles, and immunities are cancelled’. 


MALAYA. 22 Oct.—Mr Head, Secretary of State for War, said in 
Singapore that Communist terrorists in Malaya were definitely being 
directed by international Communism. There were also a great many 
Communists in South Siam, which was a vital area for Malayan defence, 
and their presence was a grave problem. He emphasized that civil an 
support for the terrorists in Malaya was prolonging the emergency. 

2 Nov.—Singapore. The Legislative Council passed without dis- 
sent a Bill providing for elections to the Singapore Legislative Assembly. 


MALTA. 28 Oct.—Dr Borg Olivier, Prime Minister, strongly criti- 
cized an ordinance by the Governor (issued under his reserve powers) 
conferring privileges on the headquarters staff of the allied forces in 
the Mediterranean similar to those granted in other N.A.T.O. countries. 
(The Maltese Government had in February 1953 refused to grant the 
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privileges.) Dr Olivier said that in the Maltese Government’s view any 
decisions affecting vital interests of the Maltese people should not be 
taken by Britain before at least hearing the Maltese Government’s 
opinion, even if the questions were reserved. 


' MOROCCO. 29 Oct.—It was learnt that the French police had arrested 


sixteen Moroccans in Casablanca and had uncovered a terrorist organi- 
zation with a large cache of arms, some said to be of Spanish origin. 
A bomb exploded in a market place at Casablanca injuring twenty 
le. 
ae Oct.—Three people were killed and three wounded in two further 
terrorist attacks in Casablanca. 
1 Nov.—It was announced that twenty-two arrests had been made in 
connection with a recent attack in Agadir. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 22 Oct.—The 
North Atlantic Council met in Paris. On the invitation of the Council, 
Dr Adenauer, German Federal Chancellor, was present as an observer. 

23 Oct.—The Council, in pursuance of the London Conference 
agreements, passed a resolution for strengthening the structure of the 
organization. It provided that all forces of member countries ‘stationed 
in the area of the Allied Command, Europe, shall be placed under the 
command of the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe . . . with the 
exception of those forces intended for the defence of oversea territories 
and other forces which N.A.T.O. has recognized or will recognize as 
suitable to remain under national command’. 

The resolution stated that all deployments of combat forces under the 
command of the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, should be in 
accordance with N.A.T.O. strategy; their location should be determined 
by the Supreme Allied Commander after consultation and agreement 
with the national forces concerned; and their redeployment and use 
within the area should be forbidden without the consent of the Supreme 
Allied Commander, subject to political guidance furnished by the 
Council. Integration of forces at army group would be maintained, and 
wherever military efficiency permitted, integration should be achieved 


| ‘to the maximum extent possible’. 


It was agreed that the Supreme Allied Commander’s powers should 
be extended ‘for the logistic support of the forces placed under his 
authority’, and that he would be empowered to ‘call for reports regard- 
ing the level and effectiveness of such forces and their armaments as 
well as the organization of their logistic arrangements’, and to ‘make 
field inspections within the area as n Py 

A second document associated the other N.A.T.O. countries with 
the declarations made at the London conference (see p. 635). 

The Council also signed a protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on 
the accession of west Germany. It noted the Federal Republic’s 
declaration of 3 October 1954, accepting the obligations in Article 2 of 
the U.N. Charter and its undertaking to refrain from any action in- 
consistent with the strictly defensive character of that treaty. It also 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization (continued) 

noted that all member Governments had associated themselves with 
the declarations also made on 3 October 1954 by the Governments of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and France, in connection with 
the Federal Republic’s declaration, and stated that upon the entry 
into force of the protocol the Government of the United States should 
invite the Federal Republic to accede to the North Atlantic Treaty, 

It was stated that the protocol would enter into force when (1) each 
member country had notified the U.S. Government of its acceptance; 
(2) all instruments of ratification of the protocol modifying and com. 
pleting the Brussels Treaty had been deposited with the Belgian 
Government; and (3) all instruments of ratification of the Convention 
on the presence of foreign forces in the Federal Republic had been 
deposited with the Government of the Federal Republic. 

The Council adopted a resolution welcoming the four-Power agree- 
ment for the termination of the occupation regime in Germany and the 
nine-Power agreement for the extension of the Brussels Treaty to 
include Germany and Italy; expressing confidence that there would be 
close co-operation between Western European Union and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; and noting with satisfaction the state- 
ments made in London on 29 September 1954 by the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom concerning the 
maintenance of U.K. forces on the continent of Europe. 


NORWAY. 31 Oct.—Scandinavian Prime Ministers’ conference (se 
Sweden). 


PAKISTAN. 21 Oct.—Removal of Disqualifications. The Governor- 
General removed disqualifications which had been imposed under the 
Public and Representative Offices Disqualification Act on Mr M. A. 
Khuhro, former Chief Minister of Sind, Qazi Fazlullah, former Home 
Minister of Sind, Agha Ghulam Nabi Khan Pathan, and Mr Hamidul 
Haq Choudhury, a former East Bengal Minister. He also ordered that 
reference to the Federal Court of the case of Mian Mumtaz Muhan- 
mad Khan Daultana, former Chief Minister of the Punjab, be with- 
drawn. 

The Governor-General held that in view of the repeal of the Act it 
would not be just and proper if disqualification orders passed under tt 
were continued undisturbed, and that it would be wholly illogical and 
unethical to maintain disabilities against certain persons found guilty 
of misconduct while no such disabilities were to apply to individuals 
against whom cases under the Act were pending or to those who might 
in the future be guilty of acts of misconduct. 

(Mr Khuhro and Qazi Fazlullah had been disqualified from serving 
as Ministers or in legislative bodies or local authorities. Both had been 
found guilty of misconduct.) 

Announcement on U.S. aid (see United States). 

23 Oct.—Mr Mohammed Ali, Prime Minister, returned from the 


United States. 
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24 Oct.—State of Emergency. Mr Ghulam Mohammed, Governor- 
General, declared a state of emergency throughout the country and 
dissolved the Constituent Assembly. 

Mr Muhammed Al announced in a broadcast that he had accepted 
an invitation of the Governor-General to reform the Cabinet. He said 
the Governor-General had taken action because he had come to the 
conclusion that the constitutional machinery had broken down. Certain 
actions of the Constituent Assembly had aroused a storm of indignation 
throughout the country, and its decisions had ceased to command the 
general acceptance of the people. It had provoked personal, sectional, 
and provincial rivalries with the result that national unity had been 
threatened. New elections would be held as early as possible, and the 
newly elected representatives would have a fresh mandate to frame a 
constitution. 

New Government. The new Cabinet was announced as follows: 
Mr Mohammed Ali, Prime Minister, Foreign Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations, and Communications; Chaudhry Mohammed Ali, 
Finance, Economic Affairs, Refugees and Rehabilitation, and Kashmir 
Affairs; Dr A. M. Malik, Health, Labour, and Works; Mr M. A. H. 
Ispahani, Industries and Commerce; Gen. Iskander Mirza, Interior 
and States and Frontier Regions; Gen. Mohammed Ayub Khan, 
Defence; Mr Ghyasuddin Pathan, Law, Parliamentary Affairs, and 
Food and Agriculture; Mr Ghulam Ali Talpur, Information, Broad- 
casting, and Education. Gen. Ayub Khan remained Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army as well as Minister of Defence. 

27 Oct.—The president of the Constituent Assembly, Maulvi 
Tamizuddin, told the press that the suspension of the Assembly by the 
Governor-General was illegal and that he and other members of the 
Assembly were prepared to contest it in the courts. He said the new 
Government was an irresponsible junta and had created the danger of a 
military dictatorship. It was also an illegal body because two of the new 
Ministers were not members of the Assembly as was required by law. 
on Oct.—The new Cabinet met under the presidency of the Governor- 

neral. 

It was announced that Dr Khan Sahib had been appointed a Minister. 
(Until the 1947 referendum he was Chief Minister of the Congress 
Government in North-West Frontier Province.) 

29 Oct.—Mr Mohammed Ali, Prime Minister, stated in reply to 
questions at a press conference that foreign policy would remain un- 
changed; that American aid would be sufficient to meet immediate 
economic demands; that it was still intended that the constitution 
should be Islamic in character; and that press censorship would be 
lifted on the following day. He said that the new Government was not a 
coalition but a ministry of ‘talent’. The state of emergency had been 
declared so that the conflict between the provinces and the parties 
could cease. They had failed to agree on provincial representation at 
the centre; on the distribution of powers between the centre and the 
provinces; on State languages; and on provincial boundaries. It had 
earlier been agreed that all constitutional questions must be settled by 
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Pakistan (continued) 

agreement and not by majority vote, because fear of domination of one 
section of the country by the other must be removed. The Constituent 
Assembly had been dissolved because there was no hope of agreement, 
According to the law officers its dissolution was a legal act. He denied 
that there were any differences between himself and the Governor- 
General, and said that the constitutional amendments introduced in 
September did not reduce the Governor-General’s authority in relation 
to his Ministers. All that had happened was that certain unwritten but 
accepted procedures had been set down on paper. 

Gen. Mirza, Minister of Interior, said that some undeveloped coun- 
tries had to learn democracy and until they did so had to be controlled; 
with so many illiterate people politicians could make a mess of things. 
There was nothing undemocratic in declaring the state of emergency 
because 95 per cent of the people welcomed it. They wanted an honest 
Government, and they would get it. They would also get law and order 
and prompt, fair justice. The generals did not want to stay one moment 
longer than was necessary. They would save the people from themselves 
and improve the administration; they would hold elections and return 
power to the people. 

Japan. A one-year trade agreement with Japan, valid from 15 Sep- 
tember 1954, was signed in Karachi. It envisaged a total volume of 
trade amounting to £28 m. on either side, including Japanese imports of 
Pakistan cotton on a single country basis to the value of {16-5 m. and 
Pakistan single country imports of Japanese goods to a value of 
£8,650,000. 

1 Nov.—Mr Mohammed Ali claimed in a broadcast that the 
Governor-General’s decision to proclaim a state of emergency and to 
dissolve the Constituent Assembly might well be recorded in the future 
as having saved the country from disintegration. Recent actions of the 
Constituent Assembly had encouraged provincialism and a narrow 
parochial viewpoint. The Government were determined to curb these 
fissiparous tendencies and to promote solidarity and cohesion. He be- 
lieved this could be secured only by equal partnership between East 
and West Pakistan without fear of domination by one over the other. 
There must be no question of imposing a constitution by sheer majority 
vote. The constitution could only be worked if it commanded general 
acceptance in the country and in particular the willing consent and sup- 
port of both East and West Pakistan. 

Mr Mohammed Ali announced that by the end of June 1955 Pakistan 
would receive, in addition to substantial military aid, economic aid 
from the United States amounting to $150 m. He said foreign policy 
would remain unchanged, and, in a reference to Kashmir, said that 
Pakistan would insist on the right of Kashmiris to express their will 
freely as to whether they wished to accede to Pakistan or India. He 
hoped the Indian Prime Minister, who professed so much concern for 
the right of Asian peoples to self-determination, would see how unjust 
the existing situation was. 

Theft of Secret Documents. It was announced that twenty-five 
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persons had been arrested in connection with the theft of secret defence 
documents from the office of the Commander-in-Chief, Royal Pakistan 
Navy. The police said the arrested persons were members of a ‘spy 
ring involving a Commonwealth Government’. 

2 Nov.—Bahawalpur. It was announced that the ruler of the 
northern State of Bahawalpur had dismissed the State Cabinet and dis- 
solved the Assembly because of maladministration. The central Govern- 
ment had approved his action. 

3 Nov.—Arrests. It was learnt that three further arrests had been 
made of suspected members of the alleged spy ring. 


PERSIA. 21 Oct.—Oil Agreement. The Majlis ratified the oil agree- 
ment by an overwhelming majority, 113 out of 119 deputies voting in 
favour. 

Trials. A second batch of twelve Tudeh officers were condemned to 
death by a military court. 

23 Oct.—A court-martial sentenced to death four more officers in- 
volved in the Communist military conspiracy and seven others to life 
imprisonment. 

28 Oct.—The Senate approved the oil agreement by 41 votes to 4, 
with 4 abstentions. 

29 Oct.—The Shah signed the oil agreement. 

30 Oct.—The first tankers sailed from Abadan after an official 
ceremony to reopen the flow of oil. 

31 Oct.—Great Britain. Mr Shuckburgh, Assistant Under-Secretary 
for Middle East Affairs at the British Foreign Office, arrived in Tehran 
for a three-day visit. 

Communism. The Minister of War, Abdullah Hedayat, submitted 
to the Majlis a Bill providing for the death penalty for membership 
of any Communist organization. The Minister told the Majlis that the 
Government had decided to disarm tribes in the provinces whose 
leaders had collaborated with the Musaddiq regime. 

The Prime Minister, Gen. Zahedi, broadcast a statement promising a 
pardon to any Communist who surrendered before it was too late and 
helped the authorities to eliminate the Communists’ subversive plans. 

2 Nov.—It was announced that Prince Ali Reza, brother and heir of 
the Shah, had been found dead in the wreckage of his private aircraft 
forty miles north of Tehran. 

U.S. offer of aid (see United States). 


POLAND. 25 Oct.—Mr Hermann Field. Warsaw Radio announced 
the release of Mr Hermann Field, an American, saying that he had been 
the innocent victim of a ‘frame-up’ by a Polish official, Mr Swiatlo, 
who had sought asylum in the United States. (Mr Field had disap- 


peared in Prague in 1949.) 


PORTUGAL. 26 Oct.—Greece. The Greek Prime Minister, Field- 
Marshal Papagos, and Foreign Minister, Dr Stephanoupulos, arrived in 
Lisbon for a week’s official visit. 
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RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. 1 Nov.—There was virtually no 
support for the general strike called by the African Trade Unio 
Council except from the Nchanga branch of the African Mineworkers’ 
Union. 


SAAR FREE TERRITORY. 23 Oct.—Franco-German Agreement on 
the Saar (see France). 

The Saar Cabinet approved the Franco-German agreement on the 
future of the Saar. Mr Hoffmann, Prime Minister, said that it had 
achieved the aims of his Government. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 26 Oct.—Report of U.N. commission on South 
Africa’s racial policy (see United Nations). 


SWEDEN. 31 Oct.—Scandinavian Prime Ministers’ Conference. 
Following a two-day meeting at Harpsund of the Prime Ministers of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, it was announced that they had 
decided on steps to increase economic co-operation and to appoint a 
group to co-ordinate activities. It would consist of one member from 
each Government, assisted by a joint Scandinavian committee. 


SWITZERLAND. 21 Oct.—United States. The U.S. Ambassador was 
called to the Federal Political Department and informed by a Federal 
Councillor, M. Petitpierre, of the concern with which the Government 
viewed the decision of the U.S. Justice Department to file an anti- 
trust suit alleging ‘conspiracy’ against a number of Swiss watch- 
makers and their American associates. M. Petitpierre drew attention 
to the effect which the successive measures taken against one of the 
chief Swiss industries might have on U.S.-Swiss relations, and added 
that the Swiss Government intended to approach the U.S. Government 
after examining the implications of the U.S. decision. 


SYRIA. 25 Oct.—Election Results. Final figures of the General 
Election showed that the Independents had won 53 seats; People’s 
Party, 34; Nationalists, 25; Arab Socialists, 15; tribal representatives, 
g; Socialist Nationalists, 3; Social Co-operatives, 2; Communists, 1. 

29 Oct.—New Government. Fares el Khouri (Independent) 
formed a new Government consisting of five members of the People’s 
Party, three Nationalists, two Independents, and one representative of 
the Tribes. It included: Foreign Affairs, Faydi el Atassi (People’s 
Party); Interior, Ahmed Kanbar (People’s); Defence, Rashed Barmada 
(People’s); Finance, Rizkalla Antaki (People’s). 


TRIESTE FREE TERRITORY. 24 Oct.—A Communist Party head- 
quarters in Barcola, a suburb of Trieste, was burnt down during the 
night. 
Yugoslav troops entered the strip of Zone A ceded to Yugoslavia. 
The Yugoslav Governor of Zone B proclaimed an amnesty affecting 
about 70 per cent of persons detained for political crimes in the area. 
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25 Oct.—The new frontier between Zones A and B came into effect. 
26 Oct.—Allied Military Government ended in Zone A and Gen. de 
Renzi, commander of the Italian Fifth Army Corps, assumed all 
military and civil powers. 

29 Oct.—Gen. de Renzi handed over authority in Zone A to Signor 
Palamara, the Civil Commissioner, thus ending military Government. 


TUNISIA. 31 Oct.—Terrorism. In a clash between rebels and 
security forces near Gafsa eight rebels were killed and several wounded. 
Two security guards were killed and ten wounded. 


TURKEY. 29 Oct.—Russian message to Turkey (see U.S.S.R.). 


UNITED NATIONS 

26 Oct.—Report on South African Racial Policy. The com- 
mission of three (Sefior Santa Cruz of Chile, chairman, Mr Bellegarde 
of Haiti, and M. Laugier of France), which was appointed by the 
Assembly in December 1953 to study further the racial policies of the 
Union of South Africa (see Vol. IX, p. 814), published its report. This 
declared that the policy of apartheid was a grave threat to the internal 
situation and foreign relations of South Africa and that the only road to a 
peaceful future was integration and the abandonment of claims to 
racial superiority. At the same time it gave a warning to Africans that 
fraternal equality and collaboration could not ‘become reality at the 
stroke of a magic wand’. 

The commission said that recent South African laws and regulations 
were still incompatible with obligations under the U.N. charter of 
human rights. It considered that territorial separation was not feasible 
unless the groups concerned were sufficiently localized, and that in 
South Africa complete segregation was impossible and territorial 
separation took no account of the Coloured and Asiatic groups. 


General Assembly 
29 Oct.—Chinese Nationalists in Burma. The Assembly in plen- 
ary session adopted unanimously the resolution of the ad hoc committee 


| calling on the ‘considerable foreign forces’ remaining in Burma to 


submit to being disarmed and interned. 


General Assembly—Political Committee 

22 Oct.—Disarmament. The Canadian delegate announced that the 
Soviet Union had agreed to join with Canada, France, Britain, and the 
United States in sponsoring an amended version of the Canadian 
resolution requesting the disarmament commission to seek an accept- 
able solution of the disarmament problem, ‘taking into account the 
various proposals’ before the disarmament commission ‘and any other 
proposals within the commission’s terms of reference’. 

25 Oct.—Mr Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) made the following statements in 
a speech on Russian disarmament policy: Russia would agree that the 
ban on nuclear weapons should come into force at the same time as the 
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United Nations (continued) 

proposed control organs came into operation; the question whether 
officials of the control organs should be in position, ready and able to 
function in the countries concerned, before those countries began to 
carry out the disarmament programme, would be answered by writing 
this in the proposed disarmament convention; the American ‘working 
paper’ on the powers of the control organs went too far and amounted 
to the granting of coercive powers or ‘sanctions’ to the control organs; 
Russia considered that the right to take enforcement measures must be 
vested in the Security Council; on the other hand the control organs 
should be able to take proper ‘corrective measures’ and should be 
equipped with ‘technological rules’, such as ordering a factory to refrain 
from turning a gauge in such a manner as to produce atomic weapons 
instead of making atomic energy for peaceful purposes; the Soviet 
Union wanted to begin by a one-third reduction in the armed forces 
of the bigger countries because there was no acceptable alternative; if 
the 1952 proposals on agreed levels were accepted they would merely 
lead to a revival of balance of power and open the way to aggression. Mr 
Vyshinsky repeated his arguments for two stages of operation in the 
control organs, maintaining that a permanent organ would be necessary 
only in the later stages when inspection would be needed to ensure 
obedience to the ban on nuclear weapons. If, however, the western 
nations accepted that the ban on nuclear weapons could operate 
simultaneously with the first stage of reduction in conventional weapons, 
then a permanent control organ could start immediately and both stages 
of the Soviet plan could be coalesced. 

Mr Vyshinsky declared that the recent Paris and London agreements 
were in complete contradiction to the Anglo-French memorandum of 
11 June. He argued that it was incompatible with the principle of dis- 
armament to call for measures which amounted to remilitarizing 
Germany with a Wehrmacht of 500,000 men led by Nazi generals. 

Indian Proposals. Mr Menon (India) submitted a resolution calling 
on the ‘London sub-committee of five’ to consider certain propositions, 
such as: the possibility of an armaments truce pending the conclusion 
of a disarmament convention; agreement on a quantum of reduction of 
armaments to be applied to all countries; and consultation by the sub- 
committee with other countries on these and allied matters. 

26 Oct.—Mr Menon, speaking in support of the Indian resolution, 
advocated a ‘concert of nations’ basis, rather than the nineteenth 
century concept of the balance of power, as being best calculated to pre- 
serve peace. Discussing the proposed control organs, he thought their 
role should be ‘more like that of a traffic policeman than that of a 
punitive policeman’, and he could not understand Russia’s insistence 
on two systems of control, one temporary and the other permanent. His 
Government favoured an unconditional ban on nuclear weapons and 
opposed their conditional use even in cases of aggression. 

27 Oct.—The committee adopted unanimously the amended 
Canadian resolution and referred the Indian resolution to the Dis- 
armament Commission. 
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During the debate Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.) drew attention to the 
wide divergence between the western and Soviet proposals, pointing 
out that it was now clear that Mr Vyshinsky still insisted on a one- 
third cut in the armed forces of the great Powers as a first step in the 
disarmament programme, and regretting also that he had rejected the 
U.S. ‘working paper’ on a control organ. 

2 Nov.—Collective Measures. The committee passed by 50 votes 
against 5 (Soviet bloc), a resolution approving the report of the Collective 
Measures Committee which recommended: (1) that the greatest possible 
number of nations should make prompt and effective military, political, 
economic, or financial contribution to the collective effort, in accordance 
with their constitutional processes; (2) that in the event of collective 
action against aggression being recommended, a primary object should 
be to secure the maximum contribution of effective military forces, and 
that to this end, nations should also help by providing logistic support to 
other nations wishing to contribute but unable to do so, and to provide 
the necessary rights of passage through or over their territory; (3) that 
the United Nations should take all appropriate steps to make effective 
any action taken by collective self-defence or regional arrangements in 
conformity with the United Nations Charter; and (4) that collective 
economic and financial measures against aggression should include, 
where appropriate, all practicable assistance to the victim of aggression 
and to co-operating States. 

The Communist speakers criticized the resolution, arguing that it was 
inconsistent with the recent decision to ask the disarmament commission 
to resume private negotiations on the Soviet and Western proposals for 
disarmament and the prohibition of nuclear weapons. India and 
Indonesia abstained from the vote. 


General Assembly—Special Political Committee 

28 Oct.—Indians in South Africa. By 47 to 1, with ro abstentions, 
the special committee adopted a resolution sponsored by Brazil and 
seven other Latin American States, which- recommended that South 
Africa, India, and Pakistan should open direct negotiations to settle the 
dispute concerning Indian nationals in South Africa, and that they 
designate a mediator in the dispute. It also said that if no agreement had 
been reached through direct negotiation within six months the Secret- 
ary-General should designate a mediator, and requested the Secretary- 
General to report on the problem at the Assembly’s session in 1955. 

South Africa voted against the resolution as a whole, but had earlier 
expressed willingness to resume direct negotiations. The countries 
abstaining included Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, France, 
the Netherlands, and Turkey. 


Secretariat 
21 Oct.—Sir Pierson Dixon (Britain) protested to the Secretary- 
General, about the circulation, at the request of the Greek delegation, 
ot a letter from the mayor of Nicosia criticizing British rule in Cyprus. 
22 Oct.—The Secretary-General stated that as the practice hitherto 
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followed regarding the circulation of material had been questioned he 
would ‘in the course of a study of the problem ascertain informally the 
views of the delegations on the question of principle’. 


Security Council 

3 Nov.—Egyptian-Israeli Dispute. In the resumed debate on the 
seizure of the Israeli ship Bat Gakm, the Israeli and Egyptian delegates 
again gave entirely contradictory versions of the incident. Other dele- 
gates suggested that the Council should await a further report from the 
mixed armistice commission. 

Dr Azmi (Egypt) collapsed during the debate and later died. The 
debate was adjourned indefinitely. 


UNITED STATES. 21 Oct.—Swiss Government’s concern re U.S. 
action against Swiss watchmakers (see Switzerland). 

Pakistan. Following talks with Mr Mohammed Ali, Pakistan Prime 
Minister, a joint statement announced that the United States had agreed 
to increase economic aid to Pakistan in the current year to $105 m. in 
the form of grants and loans for such items as technical assistance, flood 
relief, and development projects. A ‘substantial amount’ of American 
agricultural commodities was also included. It was stated that the two 
Governments would continue endeavours to strengthen Pakistan’s 
defences; the United States would strive to accelerate military supplies 
for Pakistan, but could make no commitments beyond current appropria- 
tions. 

22 Oct.—British Trade with China. A State Department spokes- 
man, commenting on Mr Harold Wilson’s allegations (see No. 20, p. 664), 
denied that there was any spying on the activities of British trading 
interests in Hong Kong or that there were ‘hordes’ of American 
officials in Hong Kong. He said that there were twelve people assigned 
to the Consulate’s economic section who did, among other things, 
explain to British merchants the penalties for transactions with Peking, 
such as the freezing of dollar assets in the United States. This was done, 
he said, as a friendly gesture to prevent trouble developing. 

U.S.-South Korean dispute (see Korea). 

23 Oct.—Four-Power Agreement on the ending of the Occupa- 
tion of Germany (see France). 

Agreement on the Inclusion of Germany in N.A.T.O. (see 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization). 

Nine-Power Agreement on Western European Union (see 
France). 

Soviet Note on Germany and European security (see U.S.S.R.). 

25 Oct.—Paris Agreements. Mr Dulles returned from Paris and 
in a reference to the agreements signed in Paris said he believed they 
marked ‘the beginnings of a new era for Europe’. His report to the 
Cabinet on the Paris discussions was televised. It was the first time an 
American cabinet meeting had been open to public view. 

Promise of aid to South Vietnam (see Jndo-China). 
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27 Oct.—U.S.S.R. President Eisenhower told the press that he 
would be ready to enter into discussions with the Russians whenever 
the time was appropriate and when there was reason to believe that 
they were sincere—he would talk at any time with anyone who wished 
sincerely to promote peace. This, however, was not the time to project 
or hold a four-Power meeting while discussions on the new plans for 
western Europe were in their ‘present stage’. 

Germany. Dr Adenauer, German Federal Chancellor, arrived in 
Washington for a three-day visit. 

U.S.S.R. The State Department issued a statement saying that two 
wives of officials at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow had been forcibly 
detained and mistreated while out walking with their cameras on 
25 October. Later they had been released. The police officials had 
denied using force. The U.S. Ambassador had sent a diplomatic pro- 
test to the Foreign Minister asking that the police officials be punished 
and that no such violations occur again. The Soviet authorities had 
rejected the protest and had given an entirely different version of the 
incident, accusing one of the wives, Mrs Sommerlatte, of ‘hooliganism’ 
and saying that she was persona non grata. A Note to this effect had later 
been received from the Foreign Ministry but was returned by the 
Ambassador who said that it contained ‘such a flagrant contradiction of 
the facts’ that he was sure the Ministry would wish to change it after 
investigation. 

28 Oct.—The State Department announced that the U.S. Ambas- 
sador in Moscow had delivered a new protest against the detention of 
the wives of the two American diplomats. 

Germ.any. Dr Adenauer, Federal German Chancellor, and President 
Eisenhower issued a joint statement, declaring that the Soviet Note of 
23 October did not seem to offer any new proposal regarding the 
unification of Germany. They welcomed the Paris agreements as 
‘serving to reinforce the defence system of the free world’, and agreed 
that a demand for a united and a free Germany was a legitimate demand 
of the German people and that ‘this aim shall be achieved only by 
peaceful means’. The President assured Dr Adenauer that the United 
States was ready to offer important assistance in efforts to obtain the 
release of German prisoners-of-war behind the Iron Curtain. 

29 Oct.—Addressing the National Press Club, Dr Adenauer said 
that the western nations must cement their common defence before 
entering, as a regional group, into a treaty relationship with the Soviet 
Union offering security against aggression. It must be made clear that a 
continuation of Soviet attempts to Bolshevize whole nations and parts 
of nations against their will could not bring about the relaxation of 
tension which the Soviet leaders proclaimed as their aim. The Soviet 
Union sought a system of collective security in Europe which she would 
clearly dominate, and the ‘dangerous twilight’ in which her policy 
operated could be seen in her recent denial of the existence of heavily 
armed Soviet groups in eastern Europe. 

What Moscow had in mind when she spoke of ‘free elections’ in her 
latest Note was amply demonstrated by the ‘electoral fraud’ of the 
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latest ballot in eastern Germany. Here Dr Adenauer mentioned that in 
September 17,000 refugees had crossed into west Germany for pre- 
dominantly political reasons or to escape compulsory labour in the 
uranium mines—and this on the demarcation line of ‘peaceful co- 
existence’. His country’s immunity from Communism and their 
condemnation of ‘political adventures’ with the east would therefore be 
understood; but although they must beware of illusions Federal Ger- 
many had a special interest in seeing the free world normalize its rela- 
tions with eastern Europe because only by that means could reunifica- 
tion in peace and freedom be achieved. 

Germany. Dr Adenauer and Mr Dulles, Secretary of State, signed 
a treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, designed to regulate 
basic U.S.-German economic relations. 

U.S.S.R. An official of the State Department announced that the 
Soviet request that Mrs Sommerlatte should leave the Soviet Union 
would be accepted. Since the Soviet Foreign Ministry had insisted she 
was persona non grata there was no alternative. 

Withdrawal of mutual aid contracts from Italian firms (see /taly), 

30 Oct.—Guatemala. The State Department announced that the 
United States had offered the Armas regime in Guatemala $6,425,000 
in economic and technical aid during the current fiscal year on con- 
dition that the Guatemalan Government put up matching funds for part 
of the new programme. Part of the aid would be in the form of a loan. 

1 Nov.—Oversea Investment. The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion announced that, to encourage a greater flow of private capital 
oversea, its rules for guaranteeing investments made by American busi- 
ness interests had been simplified. 

2 Nov.—Far East Command. It was announced that Gen. Hull, 
Commander-in-Chief, Far East and United Nations commands, 
would relinquish command of the Far East Land Forces as from 20 
- November to Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Commander of the U.S. 
Eighth Army in Korea, and that Gen. Taylor would combine his staff 
with the headquarters of the armed forces in the Far East near Tokyo. 

Persia. The F.O.A. announced that the United States was ready to 
offer $127-3 m. financial aid to Persia in the form of loan and grant. 

3 Nov.—Agreement on aid to Egypt (see Egypt). 

Mid-term Elections. The mid-term elections for the House of 
Representatives, part of the Senate, and for State Governors, were held 
and resulted in a Democratic victory giving the party control in both 
Houses. The new strength of the parties in the House was: Democrats 
232, Republicans 203 (previously 212 and 218), and in the Senate, 
Democrats 48 and 1 Independent (Mr Morse), Republicans 47 (pre- 
viously 46 and 49 and 1 Independent). Democratic Governors were elec- 
ted in place of Republicans in seven States including New York State 
where Mr Averell Harriman was returned by a small majority (the 
result was subject to recount), 

Atomic Plan. A new message concerning President Eisenhower's 
plan for an international atomic agency was handed to the Soviet 
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Ambassador. President Eisenhower told the press it was a reply to a 
Soviet aide-mémoire of 22 September which indicated that the Russians 


wanted to renew negotiations to implement his proposal. 


U.S.S.R. 23 Oct.—Notes replying to the western Powers’ Note of 
10 September were handed to the British, French, and United States 
Ambassadors. They proposed that a four-Power conference should be 
held in November with the following three point agenda: (1) re-estab- 
lishment of German unity on a peace-loving, democratic basis, includ- 
ing the question of holding free all-German elections ; (2) withdrawal of 
occupation forces from west and east Germany; (3) the question of 
calling an all-European conference to examine the formation of a system 
of collective security in Europe. The Note also suggested that the three 
western Ambassadors in Vienna should meet the Soviet Ambassador 
to discuss ‘questions concerning’ the conclusion of an Austrian treaty. 

Declaring that the Soviet Government considered the holding of free 
elections to be necessary for German reunification, it offered to re- 
examine the western proposals for all-German elections submitted at 
the Berlin conference, but at the same time maintained that the Soviet 
proposals should also be examined. The Note said that the London 
decisions opened the way for the re-establishment of German militarism 
and the development of west Germany as ‘a dangerous lever of new 
aggression in Europe’, and it proposed that, in order to facilitate 
German reunification and reduce international tension, occupation 
troops should be withdrawn ‘without any delay’, and that, to avoid the 
danger of German rearmament, agreement should also be reached on 
the number, location, and armament of German police in both parts of 
Germany. The Note commented that the inclusion of Britain in the 
new grouping of States was no more likely to serve the interests of 
European security than the rejected E.D.C. plan, and it said that the 
inclusion of western Germany in N.A.T.O. would give German 
militarists an opportunity of increasing ‘the aggressive character of the 


North Atlantic grouping’. 
27 Oct. et seq.—U.S. protests re detention of U.S. officials’ wives (see 
United States). 


29 Oct.—Rejection of allied proposal to restore control of frontiers to 
Austrian Government (see Austria). 

Turkey. Moscow Radio broadcast a message to Turkey on the 
thirty-first anniversary of the founding of the Turkish Republic. It 
praised Turkey’s achievements in the past thirty-one years, said that 
Turco-Russian friendship was an indispensable factor for peace in the 
Near and Middle East, and offered to establish trade, cultural, and 
technical relations with Turkey. 

30 Oct.—Indian protest re description of Gandhi (see India). 

3 Nov.—Notes re U.S. atomic plan (see United States). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 25 Oct.—Entry of Yugoslav troops into strip of Zone 
A at Trieste (see Trieste). 
Foreign Policy. President Tito, in a report to the National Assembly, 
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Yugoslavia (continued) 

said that the Brussels pact was an improvement on E.D.C. because it 
took into account some of the factors disturbing France’s relations with 
Germany. It would, however, miss its end if it were allowed to acquire a 
primarily military character. While it did not correspond fully to 
Yugoslav conceptiofis, Yugoslavia could not adopt a negative attitude 
towards it, but felt it necessary to seek ‘together with our allies, Greece 
and Turkey’, corresponding forms of co-operation on a regional basis 
with the members of the new organization. 

On the Trieste settlement, President Tito said it had required great 
sacrifices of Yugoslavia but they had been made in the interests of peace 
and international co-operation. He gave an assurance that the Italian 
minority in Zone B would be given full rights so that the area would 
become ‘a live link’ in the further development of relations with Italy, 
but he said the establishment of normal relations with Italy would 
depend on how the question of facilities at the free port of Trieste 
would be solved and how the Yugoslav minority would be treated. He 
sincerely hoped that the agreement would be the ‘herald of a new era 
in the Adriatic’. 

Speaking of relations with the Soviet bloc, the President said that the 
process of restoring normal contacts had lately yielded ‘concrete 
results’. Besides the barter agreement with Russia and several other 
eastern countries, preparations were in hand for the signing of a similar 
agreement with Poland. These trade relations and other developments, 
such as the dissolution of anti-Titoist emigré organizations behind the 
Iron Curtain and the halting of Cominform propaganda, encouraged 
the hope of further restoring normal relations but there were still many 
‘rather complicated problems’ which had not yet been touched on. 
Marshal Tito believed that Russia’s changed policy towards Yugo- 
slavia was part of a general change in her policy and opened up possi- 
bilities for a further removal of tension. In this respect the western 
Powers, including the United States, could play an important role. 

The Assembly unanimously approved the Balkan Pact and the 
Trieste agreement. It also urged the creation of a consultative assembly 
of members of Parliament from Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey. 
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